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Most  people  today  know  that  diet  has  much  to  do  with  health,  and  that 
undereating  of  necessary  foods  can  be  the  cause  of  serious  diseases  whirh 
the  scientists  call  "deficiency  diseases".     Although  these  severe  diseases 
are  not  common  in  this  country,  many  people  still  don't  realize  that  the 
vague  ills  they  suffer  from,  such  as  that  "worn-out  feeling"  or  lowered 
resistance  to  common  winter  ailments  may  he  the  result  of  diet  lacks. 
In  fact,  probably  lots  of  us  unconsciously  are  going  without  foods  we  need 
to  keep  in  best  condition..  At  least,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with 
groups  of  farm  people  in  one  northern  and  one  southern  State  whose  diets 
were  recently  studied  by  nutritionists  from  their  State  experiment  stations. 

If  you  are  interested  in  diets  to  keep  the  family  fit  in  winter,  you 
will  be  interested  in  this  week's  Department -of-Agri culture  letter  which 
reports  some  of  the  findings  of  these  studies. 

Our  Washington  correspondent  writes:     "If  only  everybody  could  have 
a  diet-diagnosis  now  and  then  —  a  check-up  to  show  whether  our  meals  contain 
enough  food  of  the  right  kinds,   then  we  might  all  be  healthier  and  happier, 
especially  in  winter.     At  least,  we  would  have  scientific  information  on  how 
to  improve  our  diets  if  we  wished. 

recently 

"A  group  of  farm  people  in  Wisconsin  and  in  South  Carolina/were  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  just  such  a  diagnosis  made  by  their  experiment-station 
nutritionists.     And  these  studied  brought  out  some  very  interesting  facts 
about  the  f  oods^^pSlople  eat  —  and  don't  eat        in  winter. 

"You  might  suppose  that  farm  families  would  have  well-balanced  diets  — 
certainly  better  diets  than  city  people  of  the  same  incomes  —  because  they 
can  raise  so  many  different  kinds  of  food  more  cheaply  than  city  people  can 
buy  them.     But  the  Wisconsin  study  shows  that  many  farm  people  exist  on  diets 
deficient  in  various  ways  but  chiefly  in  2  important  minerals  —  iron  and 
phosphorus.    And  the  Wisconsin  report  further  states  that  the  cause  of  these 
diet-lacks  was  not  cost  so  much  as  poor  choice  of  foods. 

"With  the  help  of  the  families  themselves,  Miss  May  Cowles  of  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  carefully  checked  on  a  week' s  food- intake  of 
109  farm  families  from  different  parts  of  the  State,   representing  high,  aver- 
age and  low- income  groups.     This  gave  her  a  fairly  typical  picture  of  the 
meals  farm  people  in  that  State  eat  in  winter. 
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"The  records  showed  that  most  of  these  families  were  not  getting 
enough  minerals  in  the  food.     Nearly  32  percent  of  these  family  diets  lacked 
iron;  21  percent  phosphorus;  and  nearly  16  percent  calcium.    And  this  wasn't 
all.    Many  families  were  going  without  enough  total  food.     The  records 
showed  26  percent  low  on  just  plain  calories  —  in  other  words,  not  enough 
fuel  for  heat  and  energy. 

"The  need  for  protein  was  more  nearly  met  than  other  nutritive 
essentials,  partly  "because  in  winter  these  farm  people  ate  a  good  deal  of 
horn e-butche red  meat.    A  fairly  high  milk  consumption  helped  to  supply  pro- 
tein, too,  and  kept  the  deficiency  in  calcium  from  being  worse  than  it  might 
otherwise  have  been. 

"Miss  Cowles  says  that  these  dietary  deficiencies  could  easily  have 
been  prevented  if  the  foods  had  been  chosen  more  wisely.     A  mistake  which 
she  found  in  many  households  was  eating  too  few  vegetables  beside  white 
potatoes.    Another  was  too  small  amounts  of  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits. 
Still  another  was  not  using  whole-grain  cereals.     Then,  surprisingly  enough 
in  a  dairy  State  where  plenty  of  milk  was  available  on  the  farm,  some  of 
these  families  did  not  use  enough  milk  even  though  they  had  it  to  use.  Miss 
Cowles'   findings  indicate  that  a  wiser  choice  of  foods  would  have  given  quite 
as  adequate  a  diet  at  less  cost.     Though  the  records  did  show  that  families 
with  more  expensive  diets  were  best  nourished,  this  was  usually  because 
they  ate  more  food  rather  than  because  they  balanced  their  meals  better. 

"As  a  result  of  the  study,  Miss  Cowles  recommended  that  Wisconsin 
families  first,  put  up  more  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  winter;  second, 
use  more  milk;  third,  use  more  of  their  own  farm  products  on  the  dinner 
table  in  order  to  be  able  to,   fourth,  purchase  more  citrus  fruit  and  whole- 
grain  cereals.     Such  changes,   she* believes ,  will  pay  dividends  in  better 
health, 

"Hot  minerals  but  vitamin  C  was  the  outstanding  lack  in  winter  diets  of 
thefamilies  studied  by  Miss  Ada  Moser  of  the  South  Carolina  Experiment  Station. 
Miss  Moser  based  her  conclusions  on  I7S  weekly  diet-records  taken  throughout 
the  year  from  white  families  and  on  97  records  from  negro  families.  Both 
lived  on  farms  in  the  Piedmont  or  upland  section  of  the  State,  probably 
these  are  not  an  average  picture  of  farm  diets  in  the  South  —  certainly  not 
of  the  poorest  rural  families.     They  came  mostly  from  the  homes  of  small 
independent  farmers  who  had  their  own  cows  and  garden  and  whose  traditional 
meals  were  founded  on  milk  and  cereals  and  included  such  typical  southern 
foods  as  cornmeal,   sweetpoteitoes,  garden-greens,  and  sorgo  sirup. 

"Thanks  to  these  foods,  the  only  outstanding  lack  in  winter  meals 
seems  to  have  been  vitamin  C,  resulting  from  too  few  vegetables  and  fruits 
in  winter,  particularly  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits.     The  South  Carolina 
families  did  not  run  low  on  iron  (as  the  Wisconsin  families  did)  because  they 
ate  such  a  large  amount  of  sweetpotatoes  and  sorgo  sirup,  or  "sorghum  molasses" 
as  they  call  it,  in  their  winter  meals.    Also  their  gardens  supplied  them  with 
turnip  greens  and  collards  until  late  in  the  fall  and  again  early  in  the 
spring  —  another  good  source  of  iron. 
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"You  might  suppose  that  the  lack  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  winter 
would  mean  a  deficiency  of  vitamin  A.     But  sweetpotatoes  came  to  the  rescue 
again*    Because  these  families  ate  so  many  of  the  dark-yellow  sweetpotatoes, 
their  winter  diets  were  relatively  higher  in  vitamin  A  than  their  summer 
meals.     This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  negroes.     In  late  spring  and 
winter,  when  the  stored  supply  of  sweetpotatoes  "began  to  run  low,   then  the 
vitamin  A  also  ran  low,   because  at  these  seasons,  families  ate  much  more 
cereal  food,  particularly  corn  meal,  which  is  not  such  a  good  source  of  this 
vitamin. 

"Though  the  figures  averaged  from  all  the  records  do  not  show  a  lack 
of  calcium  in  winter,  many  individual  food-records  did.     And  the  averages 
did  show  that  white  families  had  less  calcium  in  winter  than  at  any  other 
time  of  year,  and  that  negro  families  often  had  a  calcium  deficiency. 

"As  a  result  of  her  study,  Miss  Moser  made  some  recommendations  for 
improving  the  diets.     And  you  will  notice,  as  I  read  them,  that  many  of  her 
recommendations  agree  with  those  made  for  Wisconsin  families.     She  advised: 
first,  a  home-garden  to  supply  enough  fruits,  fresh  or  canned,  for  year-round 
use;  second,   canning  enough  tomatoes  to  "bring  up  the  vitamin  C  allowance 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring;  third,  more  milk  in  winter  diets;  fourth, 
"better  arrangements  for  storing  sweetpotatoes  so  that  the  supply  will  not  run 
low  in  late  winter  and  spring;  fifth,   emphasis  in  all  menus  on  foods  of  speci. 
value  and  low  cost  such  as  potatoes,  peas  and  beans,   tomatoes,  green  leafy 
vegetables,   sorgo  sirup,  and  whole-grain  vegetables  as  well  as  milk." 

That  concludes  our  Washington  letter  today  reporting  news  of  diet 
studies  from  the  Wisconsin  and  the  South  Carolina  Experiment  Stations. 
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